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OUR TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 

BY THEODORE C. SEARCH, PRESIDENT 0E THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 



Interest in the development of foreign trade in American 
manufactures has been greatly stimulated during the past two 
years by the lessened demand for goods at home. Manufacturers 
have found the capacity of the home market insufficient to 
absorb their normal output, and the only avenue of relief has 
presented itself in an enlarged export trade. Concurrently with 
this diminished home demand has come a marked shrinkage in 
the prices of material and in wages, with a consequent reduction 
in the cost of manufacture. The result of these two conditions- 
— need for new markets and ability to compete with foreign 
manufacturers — is manifest from the figures of the export trade 
of the United States for the year ended June 30, 1896. During 
that period the exports of American manufactured products 
exceeded by $45,000,000 the exports of similar goods for any 
other yearly period. The increase of exports from 1183,595,743 
worth of manufactured products in 1894-5 to $228,489,893 in 
1895-6 is nearly double the gain in any previous year. With the 
exception of the period of the Civil War, when the lessened ex- 
port of cotton increased the percentage of manufactured prod- 
ucts in the total exports, the proportion of manufactures in the 
aggregate of the foreign sales of American goods never was so 
large as in the year just closed. In the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1896, 26.47 per cent, of the exports from the United 
States consisted of manufactured products, against 23.14 per 
cent, in 1894-5 and 21.14 per cent, in 1893-4. 

It is evident from these statistics of our export trade during 
the fiscal year just ended, as well as from the heavy outward flow 
of goods from all our ports at the present time, that efforts to 
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secure footholds in foreign markets have been peculiarly 
aggressive during the past year. There is further evidence of 
this in the unusual number of American manufacturers who 
have spent the past summer abroad, not in pleasure, but in the 
pursuit of business. It was remarked a few weeks ago by the 
editor of one of the leading technical papers that nearly every 
prominent American maker of machine tools had been in Europe 
during the summer in quest of orders. I presume that there has 
been a proportionate activity in other branches of industry 
which are able to compete for foreign trade. 

In all this aggressive movement to secure for the United 
States a larger share of the trade of the outer world, probably 
nothing has been so significant of the practical determination of 
American business men as the recent tour of investigation in 
South America by a commission representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. A dozen representative manufacturers 
left their business for three months and journeyed 20,000 miles 
to study the conditions of trade in Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine Republic, to find out the requirements of the markets 
of those countries and to ascertain the possibilities of a larger 
trade in American products. It is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of the intense interest with which this mission was regarded 
in South America, and the powerful stimulus it has given to the 
consideration of all questions bearing upon the trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the countries to the south of us. 
The members of this party were received everywhere with over- 
whelming hospitality, and nothing was left undone by public 
officials and business men in Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine 
to make completely successful and satisfactory the investigations 
undertaken by the committee. All this has directed public 
attention strongly toward South America as a possible market for 
greater quantities of American merchandise, and has created an 
eager demand for more information about South America and 
South American conditions and trade. What has been learned 
by this Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 
will add much to the store of information of this character. 

Consideration of the conditions and the possibilities of South 
American trade naturally resolves itself into a few practical ques- 
tions concerning the extent of the foreign trade of the South 
American countries, the distribution of this trade among the 
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various nations, the share of the United States in this commerce 
and the means by which that share can be increased. 

The aggregate trade of South America with Europe, England, 
and North America amounts to close upon $700,000,000 per 
annum. As some of the South American republics gather no 
complete statistics of imports and exports, and as the figures of 
others are defective, it is difficult to deal accurately with the 
foreign commerce of these countries. I have taken, therefore, 
as the basis for my statistical deductions, the figures compiled by 
the United States Treasury Department — evidently from the re- 
ports of various nations dealing with South America — and pub- 
lished in the Monthly Summary for April, 1896. From these 
figures I have made np the following table to show the trade of 
the principal nations with South America in 1894. Trade be- 
tween the various South American countries, which forms a large 
total, is omitted in this statement. 

TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL NATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 1894. 

(Imports from and Exports to South American Countries.) 

Countries. Imports. Exports. Total. 

Brazil $157,979,961 $96,591,768 8254,571,729 

Argentine 123,956,158 57,067,950 181,034,108 

Chili 58,900,700 23,438.948 82,339,648 

Venezuela 19,268,609 10,771,920 30,049,529 

Colombia '. 14,600.982 14,665,159 29,266,141 

Uruguay 12,721,118 15,071,901 27,793,019 

Peru 20,335,197 5,611,094 25,946,291 

Guianas 10,927,855 10,650,528 21,578,383 

Ecuador 5,739,729 2,906,708 8,646,437 

Other S. A. countries 5,769,151 2,978,626 8,747,777 

Total $430,199,460 $239,754,602 $669,954,062 

Brazil and the Argentine Eepublic together transact two- 
thirds of the trade between South America and the principal 
nations, the proportion being about the same in the imports, 
exports, and total. Brazil furnishes at present by far the largest 
market in South America for European, British, and American 
goods, taking two-fifths of the imports, and participating to 
nearly the same extent in the export trade of the Southern con- 
tinent. 

It is of more immediate interest to the business men of the 
United States, however, to study the distribution of South 
America's foreign trade among the various countries that par- 
ticipate in this commerce. To show this I have compiled from 
the source already indicated a table which gives imports from 
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and exports to South America by each of the principal nations, 
with the percentage of the trade transacted by each country. 
This statement is as follows : 

TRADE OP THE PRINCIPAL NATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 1894. 

(Imports from and exports to South America.) 



Countries. 



United States 

United Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Sweden 

Canada 

Total 



Imports. 



$100,147,107 

83,492,064 

9,444,876 

38,483,635 

1,189,540 

84,939,300 

83,489,310 

5,514,589 

15,772,212 

5,966,715 

888,420 

872,392 



Exports. 



$32,644,450 

97,118,639 

1,385,688 

6,652,277 

54,375 

49.909,800 

34,811,308 

9,620,471 

1,776,336 

4,200,033 

188,940 

1,392,285 



$430,199,460 $239,754,602 



Total. 



Im- 
ports. 



$132,791, 

180,610, 

10,829. 

45,135 

1,243 

134,849 

118,300, 

15,135, 

17,548. 

10,166 

1,077 

2,264, 



557 
703 
964 
912 
915 
100 
518 
060 
548 
748 
360 
677 



$669,954,062 



Percentage. 



23.27 

19.40 

2.20 

8.93 

.26 

19.80 

19.46 

126 

3.65 

1.37 

.20 

.20 



100 



Ex- 
ports. 



13.62 

40.51 

.58 

2.77 

.02 

20.82 

14.52 

4.01 

.74 

1.75 

.08 

.58 



100 



Total. 

19.82 

26.95 

1.62 

6.73 

18 

20.13 

17.67 

2.26 

2.62 

1.52 

.16 

.34 



100 



It will be observed from this table that while the United 
States is the largest buyer of South American products, taking 
115,000,000 more than any other country and nearly one-fourth 
of all that goes to Europe, England and America, there is no 
proportionate reciprocity in the trade; for South American coun- 
tries buy more largely of Great Britain, Germany and France 
than of the United States. This disproportion in our trade with 
South America is due to the fact that we are a nation of coffee 
drinkers. Take out of our imports from South America the 
$70,000,000 worth of coffee that we buy, and our trade in that 
direction at once assumes a properly balanced condition, with 
imports and exports about equal. 

Great Britain and Italy are the only nations that have any- 
thing of a balance on the right side in their South American 
trade, the only countries that are able to sell more than they buy 
there. England dominates the South American markets by vir- 
tue of vast investments of British capital, by the enjoyment of 
cheap and speedy ocean transport and by abundant facilities for 
international banking. Add to these advantages a low cost of 
manufacture and a studious regard for the peculiar requirements 
of each country's trade, and it is not difficult to understand why 
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England sells to South America three dollars' worth of goods 
for every dollar's worth we can sell there. Italy's South Ameri- 
can trade, though only one-twelfth as large as Great Britain's, 
shows a large excess of exports over imports. This is due first 
of all to sentimental considerations — the existence of a large 
Italian immigrant population in the Kiver Plate countries look- 
ing to the mother country for supplies. The Italian steamship 
lines running direct to the principal South American ports, and 
the Italian banking houses in the great trade centers of South 
America, aid mightily in developing trade with Italy. Germany 
and Prance each buy as much as England in South America, but 
the one sells only half and the other about a third as much as 
Great Britain. 

Turning now to our own trade with South America, many 
suggestive facts present themselves as the figures are analyzed. 
Our enormous imports of coffee from Brazil, amouuting to 
160,000,000 in the year ended June 30, 1895, and $55,000,000 in 
1896, not only give that country first place in the South Ameri- 
can trade of the United States, but also third and sometimes 
second rank among all the nations from which we buy. Only 
Great Britain and Germany sell more than Brazil to the United 
States. But while nearly one-tenth of our imports came from 
Brazil in the fiscal year just ended, not one-fiftieth part of our 
exports went to that country. Brazil sells to us and with the 
proceeds buys from England and France. What Venezuela buys 
from the United States is usually only about one-third of what 
we buy from that country, but our trade with the other South 
American countries shows a fairly equal balance of imports and 
exports. 

In the past forty-five years our trade with South America has 
grown from $30,170,160 to $145,170,224, nearly a five-fold in- 
crease. The total foreign trade of the United States has in- 
creased in the same period only about four times — from $399,- 
686,688 to $1,662,316,962. Exports from the United States to 
South America have increased in forty-five years from $9,750,576 
to $36,298,984. While there has been a large increase of imports 
into the United States from South America since 1890, there has 
been a considerable decrease in our exports in that direction, 
owing to the great collapse of British speculation in the Argen- 
tine ; but it is interesting to note that Great Britain has suffered 
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far more heavily than the United States in this respect. From 
1890 to 1894 onr imports from South America increased from 
$90,006,144 to $100,147,107, while our exports thereto decreased 
from $39,764,970 to $33,212,310. In the same period British 
imports from South America increased from $72,989,003 to $82,- 
734,672, and the exports dropped from $128,787,320 to $96,954,- 
526. Thus while England and the United States both increased 
their imports from South America by $10,000,000 during these 
four years, Great Britain lost $31,832,797 of export trade, or 
nearly twenty-five per cent., and the United States lost only 
$6,552,660, or about one-sixth. 

A little inquiry into the nature of our present exports to 
South America and the comparison of our trade with that of 
Great Britain in staple lines may be suggestive of directions in 
which the sale of our products in South America might be en- 
larged. The bulk of our present exports to South America con- 
sists of products which meet but little or no competition from 
other countries. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, com- 
modities of this class figured in the exports of the United States 
to South America as follows : Flour, $4,563,905 ; petroleum, 
$3,203,217; hog products, $4,673,643 ; lumber, timber, etc., 
$2,784,319 ; a total of $15,224,084 out of exports aggregating 
$33,248,231. The extension of the trade in these products de- 
pends less upon the competion of other countries than upon the 
local conditions in South America, the tariffs imposed by the dif- 
ferent governments, and the treaty relations of the United 
States with those countries. 

Other American goods, the products of more advanced stages 

of manufacture are exported largely to South America. As 

Great Britain is our most formidable competitor, it is interesting 

to compare the exports of a few important items of manufactured 

articles from England and the United States to South America. 

The British figures are for the calendar year 1895, and the United 

States figures cover the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895. 

From From 

United United 

States. Kingdom. 

Agricultural implements and machinery $1,313,744 $3,248,407 

Carriages, carts, etc 456,073 1,121,527 

Cotton cloths : 3,475,823 28,303,846 

Hardware, tools, etc 640,156 1,827,127 

Machinery, engines, etc 3,785,810 4,406,035 

Total $8,671,606 $38,906,942 

VOL. OLXIII. — NO. 481. 46 
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This table may properly be accepted as the key to the larger 
South American market which our manufacturers desire to reach, 
for it shows broadly the five general classes of merchandise in 
which we are making fair competition with England, but 
of which we are as yet furnishing only a small share to the people 
of South America. It appears that the opportunity for the ex- 
tension of the export trade of the United States in South Amer- 
ica lies chiefly along the general lines indicated above. 

To follow up successfully the suggestion which is thus given, 
the manufacturers of the United States need certain information 
about the markets of South America, the classes of goods that 
are saleable there, the prices at which they are sold, the terms of 
credit, and the manner of payment, the names and standing of 
leading houses, and explicit information concerning the peculiar 
requirements and conditions in each important market. If we 
hope to effect a material increase in our exports of manufactured 
products we must know more of the needs, manners, and cus- 
toms of foreign peoples than can be learned in hurried visits to 
the various countries. The success of British, Germans, French, 
and Belgians in extending their trade in foreign markets is due 
in large measure to their close personal contact with the pur- 
chasers. We must send our men to South America to live among 
prospective customers, to know and understand the people and 
obtain their friendship and confidence. Continuous, persistent, 
personal work is what will bring the quickest, largest, and most 
lasting enlargement of our trade abroad. 

We need better facilities for carrying our goods to foreign 
markets. The United. States is practically_of no account in the 
ocean-carrying trade, and in many of the large ports of the world 
the American flag is almost unseen and unknown as an emblem 
of commerce. In fifty years our foreign commerce has increased 
from $227,497,313 to 11,6(52,316,962, but the total tonnage of 
our merchant marine engaged in foreign trade has decreased 
from 1,047,454 tons to 822,347" in the same time. With nearly 
eight times the foreign commerce we had half a century ago, we 
now have only four-fifths of the ocean-carrying tonnage we then 
had. More than two-thirds of our imports and exports formerly 
were carried in American vessels, while now but little more than 
a tenth of this trade is borne in our ships. Not only do the 
profits earned in transporting millions of dollars' worth of mer- 
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chandise to and from our ports pass chiefly into the hands of 
foreign vessel owners, but the vessels themselves are built in 
foreign yards, giving employment to thousands of men in an 
industry which ought to be planted in our country. 

As in our ocean commerce, so also in our financial relations 
with other countries, we are dependent largely upon the services 
rendered by foreign interests. Particularly in our dealings with 
the nations to the south of us we are in urgent need of direct 
international banking facilities. We do $150,000,000 worth of 
business with South America in a year, and yet all our balances 
have to be settled through English or European banking houses. 
In the great trade centres of South America the English, the 
German, the French, and the Italian have their banks, but I 
think that I am right in saying that there is not an American 
bank in all South America. Manifestly this is a serious hind- 
rance to our trade. 

The consular service of the United States ought to be of im- 
mense value in promoting foreign trade in American goods. It 
does render important service in this direction, but the whole 
system is subject to such evils and abuses that its efficiency is 
impaired and its value minimized. Until our consular service 
shall have been thoroughly overhauled, reorganized, and estab- 
lished upon a sound business basis it will never render to our 
foreign commerce the aid which it ought to give and which the 
commercial interests of other countries receive from their con- 
sular representatives. 

Enough has been said of the operation of the treaties of reci- 
procity, which were negotiated under authority of the Tariff Act 
of 1890, to demonstrate the advantage of the principle involved. 
Our experience with these treaties was satisfactory as far as it 
went ; but it came to an end too soon to show the full measure of 
advantages which had been gained by these international commer- 
cial agreements. Under a treaty of reciprocity our exports of 
flour to Brazil increased from an average of 705,000 barrels per 
annum to 892,000 barrels, but upon the abrogation of the treaty 
there was a drop to 775,000 barrels in 1895. A reduction in duty 
effected by a treaty of reciprocity with Germany increased our 
exports of flour to that country from 8,864 in 1891 to 200,719 
barrels in 1893, and 286,229 barrels in 1894; but upon the ter- 
mination of the treaty the exports fell to 256,650 barrels in 1895, 
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and 190,644 barrels iu 1896, a loss of nearly 100,000 in two years. 
From 114,000 barrels in 1891 reciprocity swelled our flonr exports 
to Cuba to 662,000 barrels in 1894. Then the treaty was annulled; 
Spain retaliated by imposing a heavy duty on our flour, and our 
exports to Cuba declined to 379,856 barrels in 1895, and only 
176,724 barrels in the year just ended. 

Mr. O. G. Jones,' President of the Southwestern Winter 
Wheat Millers' Association, asserted before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Bepresentatives, that the abro- 
gation of the treaty of commercial reciprocity had caused the 
merchant millers of the United States to lose the sale of 4,000,- 
000 barrels of flour, worth $16,000,000. To produce this in one 
year would require 135 mills with a daily capacity of 100 barrels 
each. 

The manufacturers of the United States want to have these 
treaties restored and new ones added. 

To my mind the most directly beneficial agency in securing 
foreign trade for our manufacturers is the display of our goods in 
the principal foreign markets. The actual exhibition of a steam 
engine, of a line of shoe samples, of an assortment of hardware, 
or of a bicycle, is more effectual in impressing a possible pur- 
chaser than any amount of talk or printed matter — particularly 
if both of these be in a language unfamiliar to either buyer or 
seller. A sample warehouse, well stocked with saleable Ameri- 
can goods, and in charge of men thoroughly familiar with both 
the goods and the market, ought to give a powerful stimulus to 
the sale of American wares in any important centre of trade. 

Trade between the United States and the Latin-American 
countries is bound to develop steadily. Conditions were never 
so favorable to the extension of our commerce in that direction 
as at the present time. Whatever advantages we now possess 
for cultivating this trade are bound to increase rather than di- 
minish ; and to supply what we now lack in the way of informa- 
tion and facilities for transacting business is the problem that 
presses for immediate solution. The market offered by the coun- 
tries to the South of us is of vast magnitude and importance, and 
its needs and the possibilities can not safely be overlooked by the 
business man, the economist or the statesman of the United 
States. 
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